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AprtS, 1M7 

The Honorable Lloyd Bentsan 
Chairman^ Cominittit on Finance 
United States Sinate 

Damr Mr^ Chairman! 

This report Kempn&m to your regimast for Information on 

SKainplary Job Trilnlng Partnerahi Act (JTPA) title 111 

dislooatad worker pro jaots , Spe«lf ieally^ the report (1) 
desoribes tha ahiEaoterlstlaa of 80 projects with axemplary 
outoomaa identified from our nati onal survey oaf JTPA title lii 
projacts and (2) presenta our antelyel^ of the ■Likely reasons 
for suooess for 8 of the eKemplar^y projects we visited. 

EiaHT? PHOJECfS MlfH BXEMPLARY OVTCOMES 

Our ooinprehensivi report on 563 1 ocal JTPA title III dlslocatid 
worker projacts that operated froan October 1982 through March 
1985 (dAO/HRD*87-41^ Mar. 5^ 1987 ) showad that the projacts 
reported an avajigt placeman t rat « of 69 percent and an avaragt 
placamant waga of $6.61 an hour* Further analysis Identified 
80 of these pro jiots reporting bo -th placement rates and waga 
levels abov© the national average^^s. Our compar:Lson of these 80 
projacts to all JTPA title 111 dislocated worker projects 
showad that key project features ™nay have contributed to their 
#Kemplary outcoiflsa but that no slsigle eombinatlon of factors 
was always associated with eKampl^-^ry projects. For exampla^ 
projacts operated by employers ^n^d/dr unions had above average 
results about thrii times mora of-^en than projects operated by 
other organl^at ionSf such as serv^.ae delivery areas* According 
to project officials^ one reason •Mnployer and/or union operated 
projects achieve ibova average te^multm is their knowledge o£ 
the local job market and their oOHcitacts with local employers. 

Projects that fccuaad on a sped £ ^c business closure or 
permanent layoff aohiaved above a^^verage results about twice as 
often as projacts not having sueh a focus* One reason focused 
projects may be more likely to ha^^e achieved exemplary results 
is that they could intervene earl^.er, which is believed to 
facilitate the riimployment of wo^ckers* 
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CASg S*^DBIE§ OF BIGBT 

TO further analyze fma^Qzm Influencing above average outcomes ^ 
wi selected eight pEoj ects for field visits based on sueh 
faetora gtographio region ^ industrial bases, economic 

conditions, and project and partleipant characteristics. The 
projacta are in; 

--^Icron^ Ohio. — Jollet, Illinois* 



mt the^s eight projects^, wa firgt confirmed that the reported 
plaoenieiifc and wage rates were adequately documented and than 
niadt a jadginant as to whethar the intensity and nature of 
iirvice^ provided might be expected to substantially benefit 
project ^artialpants * We visited each project to obtain 
information on project activities, participant characteristics, 
parEormaimee measures ^ and relations with local employers 
through OT^unt 30, 1986* While the scope of our analysis did not 
allov? us -to ihow a direct correlation, we believe it is 
aufficle»t for us to judge whether a project's activities might 
be expecfc^d to benefit the dislocated workers served* 

Wa canclumda thaL there was an apparent link between the 
services provided to participants and the outcomes achieved for 
all proj^ots, aKcept Bartlesville , In the Bartlesville 
project^ ^hili the wage and plaeement levels were as reported 
and niost of the participants received classroom training, many 
obtilned Jobs that wer& in utiskilled, service occupations not 
reUted t o the training' provided* Therefore, we could not 
conoiude that an apparent link existed between project outcomes 
and pcoje--ct interventions. 

ComoU THREADS OF SDCCB^S,.* 

Wot the s^ven projects iwlth an apparent link between the 
saEVices i^rovided and t^e outcomes achieved, the average 
plaoemant wages were generally higher than the average wages 
for listlacigi and placeni«nts available through the local 
E^ploym^n^ 3irvlce * irt addition , participants who received 
clasiroOiti skill training or on-the*-job training generally 
obtained ^ ^smploymtnit related to their training. We believe the 
Intansity and breadth services provided to dislocated 

workers h^slpsd achieve ^hese positive results. The common 
threads vi^m observed wer« 

— iKten^ave knowledge of local labor markets | 

— indlvlQualiied counseli-ig and assessment with assistance 
tailoj^d to specific workersi 



Bartiaaville, Oklahoma* 



Santa Crui, California * 
Suffolk County, New York. 
Tacoma, Washington * 



Saauiii^^nti Teicas. 
Evar#tet, Washington ^ 
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— competent^ rigorous interventions | and 

— pareonal support and peraiBtant follow-up to assure program 
complstion* 

•^*AHOHG DlVmUBm APFROACHES 

The Sevan projects also demonstrated that a variety of 
approachas can aid dlaloeated workers and that no particular 
set of activitlea Is necessarily superior* Each of the sevan 
title III projects emphasised placament assistanoa as an 
intagral part of their project's activities; however, two 
projects, Akron and Suffolk County, railed almost exclusively 
on placemant-relatied aotivitias to achieve their results* The 
ability of these projects' staff to .locate and develop 
appropriate job openings and on*the-job training opportunities 
with local ernployers and to match participants' skills with 
employer needs stemmed from their knowledge of the local labor 
market, their eMtensive contacts with local employers, and 
their good reputation with those employers * 

Job plaaemant in Akrons for example, gave each participant 
personal oounsellng, aklll assessment, job readiness 
training, and traininf including interviewing techniques. 
Participants were thoroughly evaluated by project staff to 
determine their marketable job skills. The project's job 
de%/elopers, who had sjrtenslve contacts with local employers, 
effectively matched participants to jobs that utilised their 
existing skills. This contributed to the project's average 
placement wages being higher than those generally available 
through the local Btnployment Service, 

While all seven projects provided classroom training to some of 
their participants, Joliet and Tacoma partlcuiarly emphasized 
Buch training, providing it to over half of their participants, 
3oth projects provided extensive up*front counseling to 
aetermlne career Interests and aptitudes and to assess 
participant training needs. Additional support services 
provided to participants Included personal counseling and 
referral to sources of financial support, which was often 
necessary to allow participants to complete training. 

Training in Jollat was provided through the local junior 
college. The staff conducted extensive personal assessment 
and career counseling to identify relevant training programs 
for participants. Because the courses of training at the 
junior college averaged 39 weeks, financial assistance was a 
critical need for some participants. The jollet staff worked 
individually with participants to assess their financial 
needs and helped them obtain support to allow them to 
complete their training. Staff also maintained close contact 
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with jmzfceipants to provide enQOuragement and help with 
^Lw leins '^hloh might jeopardize compiaticn of the training. 

^he remia Jnilng projeots, Everett^ Beaumont^ and Santa Cruz^ 
ao^w^^'^d thalr raaults through a Gomblnation of activities. 
ThMm^ ^:::Q^matB were oomprehansiv© yet flexible in their 
Bir^tommt* Eaoh participant's plan Identified the services to 
prc^vided based on an individuallied assessment • 

c<9ibinatlons e£ m^mxmtBnam in Beamnont, for example, were 
b^sed on project staff's detailed employabllity asaessitient of 
#ach participant* This assessment focused on determining a 
participant's likelihood of reemployment in the local economy 
based on his/her existing skills. If the staff determined 
that a participant needed retraining to secure permanent 
employment, training was provided through local trade schools 
or on-the-job training. Conversely, If a participant's 
existing skills were suffficlent to reenter the work force, 
the participant Kas provided direct placement assistance. 

FOLZCT IMPLICATIONS 

As the Congress analy0#a various proposals to expand or modify 
progrwns assisting dislocated workers, certain of the lessons 
learned from our review should be helpful. Namely; 

" Allowing states the flexibility to select sponsors, 

as opposed to channeling all funds through service delivery 
areas, has proven successful* 

" Having project staff with expert labor market knowledge was 
a key ingredient to success, 

— Intervening early facilitated worker reemployment. 

As requested by your office, we did not obtain agency comments 
on this report and, as agreed, unless you publicly announce its 
contents earlier, we plan no further distribution of this 
document until 15 days after its issue date. At that time we 
will send copies to the Senate Conmittee on Labor and Human 
Resources and House Committee on Education and Labor, the 
Secretary of Labor, and other interested parties. 

Should you wish to discuss the information provided, please 
call me on 275-5451, 



Sincerely yours 




Wllliai^o, Gainer 
Associate Dlraetor 
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DISLOCATED WORKERS 

Exemplary Local Projects Under the 
Job Traming Partnership Act 

BACKGROUND 

With the enactment of the Job Training Partnership hat (JTPA) in 
Oatober 1982, the Congress ereated a program specifically 
direcfced at helping workers dlplooated by business closures or 
permanent layoffs* Administered by the Department of Labor, 
title III of the act provider funds to state governments for 
establishing progrMns to- help dislocated workers become 
teamployed* States may administer the program through existing 
state agencies or distribute funds to local organizations, such 
as community-based organizations, educationiil Institutions, 
enrployers and/or unions, or thn service delivery area-pr'vate 
inai^stry councils (SDA-PIC) X (which consist of membe^-s from the 
prf^itvate sector, organized labor, community-based organizations, 
eoofiomia development agencies, and the public employment service) 
t© provide the assistance to dislocated ^^'nrkers* Title III may 
pr|iriae assistance in the form of training, job placement, worker 
ceiOQation assistance, or supportive services such as child care 
and transportation while in training. 

For the period October 1982 through June 1986, $650 million in 
fieaeral funds was made available for the title III program* 
purirtg that period about 400 , 000 dislocated workers were enrolled 
in the program. According to JTPA individuals eligible for the 
title III program are those who 

— have been terminated or lald-o£f or who have received a notlee 
of termination or layoff, are eligible for or have eKhausted 
their entitlement to unemployment compensation, and are 
unlikely to return to their previous Industry or occupation; 

— have been terminated or who have received a notice of 
termination of employment as a result of ^ny permanent closure 
of a plant or facllityi or 

are long-term unemployed and have limited opporfcunitles for 
©mployment or reemployment In the same or a" similar Gccupatlon 
in the area in which such individuals reside, including any 



J^The SDA is the substate unit established by JTPA to administer 
assistance to the economically disadvantaged under title II. Fc 
a detailed discussion of the administration of JTPA, see Job 
Training Partnersh ip Acti Initial Implementation of ProarSmA fo 
Disadvan taged Youth and Ad ults ^ M^r- i^mnj — 
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older individuals v^h© may have substantial barriers to 
employrtient by ctas^^n of age* 



To aselst the Congress in its oyersight of JTPA, we surveyed all 
title III projects operating between October 1982 and March 1985. 
In our report on thes^ projects ^ Dlsloeated Workers i Local 
Programs and OUtgQmes Under the Job Training Partnership Aot 
(GAO/HRD-87-41^ Hit. &g 1987)^ we reported that most projeets had 
relatively high plaoerraent rates and wage levels* The average 
placement rate for th» 563 projects responding to our 
questlonnalce wai 69 p^ercentr and the average placement wage 
level was $6#6l per hc^ur * However ^ substantial variations in 
placement rates and wamge levels occurred among projects* For 
example^ 58 percsnt oS the title III projects reported placement 
rates that exceeded t^e 69-percent average^ while 14 percent had 
placement rate^ bilow 40 percent. In addition, 32 percent of the 
projects reported pla^fement wage levels above the |6*61 average , 
while 28 petaent rtpor— ted wage levels of $5*00 or less. 
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OBJECTIVES, SCOPE AND METHODOLOGW 



On November 5^ 1986^ we were asked to providi the Chairman^ 
Senate Committee on Finanae/ Information on 

— the genaral oharaeter Istlos of eKemplar^ JTPA t=:itle III 
aislooated worker projects and 

" the likely reasons for auocess for several eKenmplary 
projaots. - 

To identify exemplary title III projeets^ wt Eevifc^^^ed the 
questionnaire results for the 563 projaots to ider^tlfy those tha 
had both placement and wag© rates higher than th^ national 
averages of 69 percent and $6*61 an hour, reipiatl vely* Our 
definition of exemplary projects Is based on i pro jeet's ability 
to achieve above average results on both peiformart- <-e measures 
since It is likely that achieving above average te^sults for both 
measures was more difficult than achieving absve a^-verage results 
for either^ ^© Identified 80 projects meeting the»e 
qualifications and analyzed their characterlitics* 

To assesfi the likely reasons for the projecti' exeraiplary 
outcomes, we selected for additional analysli elgh--^ projects, 
from different regions of the country, with different industrial 
bases and a variety of local economic conditloni. in selecting 
these sites, we considered such factors as thi project operator, 
participant characteristics, and the mix of mvic^m provided. 
The eight projects selected are located ins 

" Akron, Ohio, 



— Bartlesvllle, Oklahoma. 
Beaumont, Texas. 

" Everett/ Washington. 
~ Joliet, Illinois. 

— Santa Cruz, California. 

— Suffolk County, New York. 

— Tacoma, Washing toi* 



We sent data collection forms to all eight piojtcts to update 
information on their project activities, partlGipan^^t 
characteristics, and performance measures f oi progr -^m year 1985 
(July 1, 1985, to June 30, 1986). 
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We also viPitaaiaoh pfojeat site to Gonfirm that they had 
ad^quata doaumentitlon for their reported results and then made a 
ju&gmBnt me to «hith#c the extant and nature of servloas provided 
mi^lit be eKp^dtid to ^ubat»ntlally benefit project partlalpants* 
During each visit wa Intatw^lawed project officials^ a few project 
P^^^ioipmntm^ mom loQBl attaa employars^ and local anployment 
Bm^-s/ioB offlGlQli, we al^o obsenvad projact participants engaged 
in various projeet actlvlt&es* 

Through our analysis of p^rtoject waga and placement data, we were 
^b^e to confirm that the pterformanca data provided by project 
ofE loials were adiquately teupported^ Further, our comparison of 
projact data with local ati^loyment Sarvice waga and placement 
dats anablea ub to det^tmii^e if tha averaga placemant waga of 
participants was generally graater than average beginning wagas 
in -the araa* T'hl Emplcymei^t Servica data provided the most 
J^^^^ily aval labia inforiitati^ on on job openings and waga levels. 
Bas«d on out diiWSSionB wl _th project officials and participants 
ana our analysis of project records of training provided to 

^ioipmntm andthalr placement, we were able to make a judgment 
as -to whether the jobs obta-_-lned wera related to the training 
received « 

Th^ information obtalne«a th- rough our interviews and our personal 
ohm^icvmtiQxim enabled us to Mnaka a judgment about the extent and 
tiA^m^XB q£ the aaslstanca pr*ovided, such as individual assessment, 
job _ couni^elingf passonal oo^r unseling, skill training, job search 
tra3.nlng anfl placemant asai^^tance, and the support provided to 
P^^Ject partlcipanti to enaw^ure their completion of program 
activities^ In adaitlon, ^mm assessed the project staff's 
knowledge of local labor nia^^kat conditions, and the project's 
abiilty to match the Services provided to dislocated workers with 
the ^ skill demands of local e^mployers, and tha quality of the 
BBB^Bt^nam and services pto^^lded, 

Whlia tha soopa of our anaj^^sls did not allow us to show a direct 
correlation betwiin project activities and their outcomes, we 
bal^ave we gatherid suffficl^nt information to judge whether the 
project's activitlii might ^ba expected to have substantially 
benefited the diglooated wo^Ekars served , 

Our work was petformad between November 5, 1986, and January 30, 
198"^^ ana confow with geri^srally accepted government audit 
staradards* The information from these visits and our data 
anatyais ptovide tht basis this report. 
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EIGHTY PROJECTS WITH EXEMPLARY OUTCOMES 



Our comparison of the 80 projects with above avarage outcomes to 
all JTPA title III dislocatad worker projaQts showed differences 
in aggregate characteristics in five areas s 

Project operator. 

— Project focus on specific closures or layoffs. 

— Sl^# of projects. 

~ Proportion of projects with a higher than average emphasis on 
classroom training. 

— Proportion of women in the program* 

Limitations in available data did not allow us to analyze the 
extent to which other factors ^ such as the quality of project 
management and staff experienoe^ individual participant 
characteristics, and local labor market eonditlons, may have also 
influenced project outcomes. However, we believe the patterns 
identified in our analysis indicate that certain program aspects 
might be associated with exemplary project outcomes. 

For example, 18 of the projects (23 percent) with exemplary 
results were operated by employers and/or unions. In comparison, 
52 (9 percent) out of the 563 projects in our nationwide survey 
were operated by employers and/or unions* Further analysis of 
the projects showed that 35 percent of projects operated by 
CTiployers and/or unions achieved exemplary results, almost three 
times more than projects of other operators. One of the 
explanations offered by project officials for the greater 
percentage of exemplary results in projects operated by employers 
and/or unions is their greater knowledge of the job market and 
contacts with local employers. 

Similarly, 41 of the projects (53 percent) with exemplary results 
focused on a specific closure or layoff. in contrast, 204 (or 
38 percent) of the projects in our national survey focused on a 
specific event or population . Further analysis showed that the 
percentage of projects focused on a specific closure or layoff 
achieving ex^iplary results was almost double that of other 
projects^ About 20 percent of the projects that focused on a 
specific event or population had exemplary results compared to 11 
percent of the remaining projects. We believe projects that 
focus on a specific closure or layoff have a greater incidence of 
axemplary results because these projects are more likely to 
Intervene at the worksite, where workers are more comfortable, 
ind the Intervention is likely to occur earlier than with other 
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projects^ which may facilitate the reemployment of affected 
workers , 

We also found differences in our coinparison of projects with 
eKemplary outcomes and all projects in our national survey in th 
percentage of projects serving 50 or fewer participants and those 
emphasiaingZ classroom training. However ^ our analysis of the 
percentage of projects with these characteristics achieving 
exemplary results showed that the differences were relatively 
small. Of the 201 projects in the nationwide survey that served 
50 or fewer participants^ 20 (10 percent) had exemplary results 
compared to 17 percent of larger projects. About 12 percent of 
the projects emphasizing classroom training had exemplary 
resuits^ as did a similar proportion of projects emphasising 
on-the-job training (OJT) * In contrast^ about 18 percent of the 
projects not emphasizing classroom training and 15 percent of the 
projects not emphasizing OJT had exemplary results* Thus^ a 
focus on particular activities alone is insufficient to ensure a 
project ' s success . 

We also noted that the proportion of women in projects with 
eKemplary results was less than the proportion found in our 
nationwide survey. About 40 percent of all title III 
participants were women, compared to 25 percent in the projects 
with above average outcomes* However, about 31 percent of the 
general population of dislocated workers are women. Indicating 
that women are not substantially underepresented in the exemplary 
projects* 

While no single set of characteristics was always associated with 
exemplary projects, our analysis indicates that certain project 
attributes may influence project outcomes* For example, 
extensive labor market knowledge and contacts with local 
employers, as well as early intervention, appear to be associated 
with exemplary outcomes for many projects. 



2a project's greater emphasis on an activity (classroom training, 
remedial training, on--the*job training, job counseling or job 
search) is based on questionnaire results showing that more than 
25 percent of project participants received such ass istance . 

" ' 11 
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Job Training P^rtnerihip Act Title III 
Analysis of E 'Ighty Projects With 
Above Avevaga Performance 



Projact 
Chafacteristici 


Average 
Projects 




Project 
Characteristics 


Above 
Average 
Projects 


All 

Projects 


Nytnbtf of Projicti 


80 




Projact Operators (Percent) 






Prdjact Siie (Percent) 






imployer/ Union 
Public 


23 

d/ 


9 

da 


Small: 0-50 Participants 


26 




SDA/PIC 


25 


31 


Medium: 51 -200 


40 


3»6 


Educational Institution 


20 


26 


Large: More than 200 


34 




Other 


5 


9 


Activities 

(Percent of Projects with a 
Greater Emphasis on theii 
Activities) 






Percentage of Participants 

Age 55 and Older 
Non-High School Graduate 


8 

15 


8 
22 


Job Counseling 
Job Search 
Remedial Training 
Qassfoom Training 
On-the-Job Training 


80 
75 
4 
41 
28 


8^ 
51 1 


Minorities 
Women 


28 
25 


31 
40 


Facui on Specific Closing 
or Layoff {Percent) 

Yes 
No 


53 
47 


38 
62 
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SUMMARY OF THE EIGHT PROJECTS 
SELECTED FOR ADDrTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Baakground/Eaonomla Gondltione 

The eight JTPA title III projects chosen for review are 
geographically dispersed and are located in areas having 
different industrial structures and economic conditions* Two of 
the projects are in Washington State, The Tacoma project was 
established to assist the workers dislocated by the closure of a 
copper smelting facility. The Everett project has served workers 
from the manufacturing Industry as well as other workers. One 
project is in Santa Cruz^ California, an area where the economy 
is a mixture of seasonal tourist industries, agriculture, and 
"high tech" electronics industries. Two projects — Akron, Ohio, 
and Joliet, I llinoiS"-are In the nation's Industrial heartland. 
Two projects are in the oil states of Texas (Beaumont) and 
Oklahoma (Bar tlesville) , and one is in a rapidly growing suburb 
of New York, Suffolk County, Four of the projects (those In 
Texas, Oklahoma, Ohio, and Illinois) are in regions that 
experienced high rates of business closures and permanent layoffs 
during 19B3 and 1984, particularly In the manufacturing sector, 3 

The average unemployment rate In the areas served by the eight 
projects during program year 1985 (July 1985-June 1986) ranged 
from 4*7 percent In Suffolk County to 15,6 percent in Beaumont, 
While the unemployment rate in the Bartlesville area averaged 6*6 
percent, it was 4,8 percent at the beginning of the year and 
increased throughout the year to 9,2 percent In June 1986, The 
other five projects operated in areas where the unemployment rate 
was between 8 and 8,7 percent, significantly higher than the 7,1-^ 
percent national average unemployment rate for the year, 

Frojeat ChacaoterlBtlcs 

These #ight title III projects were operated by various state and 
local organisations. Three of the projects were operated by 
SDA/PICs (Akron, Suffolk County, and Santa Cruz) and two by 
educational institutions (Bartlesville and Joliet) , The two 
Washington State projects were operated through the state 
aiployment Service, and the Beaumont project was operated by a 
nonprofit , communi ty abased organization , 

Although all eight projects offered a variety of services. 
Including placement assistance, 4 elassroom training, and OJT, 



3u,S, General Accounting Office, Dislocated Workers: Extent of 
Business Closures, Layoffs, and the Public and Private Response 
(GAO/HRD-86-116BR, July 1 , 1986) - " ' 

4includes job counseling and job search assistance activities. 
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they varied In their emphasis on these activities^ Three projects 
(Bar t las vi Her Joliet , Tacoma) provided Qlassroom skill training 
to over 50 percent of their part iclpants , while two projects 
(Suffolk County# Santa Cru^) provided OJT to over 50 percent of 
their participants. While all eight projects provided some 
placement assistance^ six provided placement assistance to 85 
percent or more of their participants. 

The eight projects ranged in siftR from 54 participants served in 
Santa Cruz to 917 served In Jollet during program year 1985* 

Pectlcipant Charaaterletlea 

For the eight projects^ the percentage of women served ranged 
from 3 percent (Tacoma) to 43 percent (Santa Cruz) , and the 
percentage of minorities served ranged from 6 percent (Everett) 
to 41 percent (Suffolk County) . Three of the projects served 9 
percent or more of participants age 55 and older (Akron ^ Everett^ 
Tacoma) , while the other projects served at least 2 percent of 
such participants. Seven projects served less than 20 percent of 
participants with leas than a high school education^ while one- 
quarter of Suffolk County participants had less than a high 
school education. 

Project Outcomes 

Seven of the eight projects had placement rates of 75 percent or 
more for program year 1985 (July 1^ 1985^ through June 30, 1986). 
The lone exception — Beaumont^ — had a placement rate of 65 percent. 
This apparent low rate is the result of recent changes in Texas* 
performance reporting requirements, and does not fully reflect 
the project's actual performance . 5 in program year 1984, for 
exmnpler Beaumont's placement rate was 85 percent. 

Four of the eight projects had average placement wages greater 
than $7.00 per hour. Four of the eight placed participants at 
wages lower than the wage level used for selecting exemplary 
projects and below the national average of $6.61 per hour for 
that period; 6 however^ the average placement wage level in all 
eight projects was higher than wages generally available through 
the local Employment Service. 



^The change in reporting began in program year 1985. The new 
reporting requirements indicated that the placement rate be all 
placements made during the year as a proportion of all program 
participants^ not only termlnees* 

6it was beyond the scope of this report to calculate the 
average wage rate for JTPA title III projects operating during 
program year 1985 and determine if the average placement wage had 
changed » 
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The average cost per placement for the eight projects ranged from 
$636 in Bartlesvllle to $3^332 in Tacomai however ^ the cost per 
placement does not appear to be related to project outcomes. The 
cost per placement apparently depended on the mix and cost of the 
individual activities provided and the extent to which other 
subsidies were involved. It does not necessarily reflect the 
extent or rigor of those services* For example^ in Joliet^ where 
classroom training was emphasized ^ tuition at the state^supported 
Joliet Junior College averaged about $18 per credit hour. In 
Tacoma^ which also emphasized classroom training but obtained 
that training from a variety of local sources^ the cost of 
training was much higher^ averaging over $1,^500 per trainee. 
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Aseaasment of Project Aetlvlties 

m seven of the eight projeots we visited (all exeept 
Bartlesvllle) , wa coneluded that there was an apparent link 
between the assistance provided to participants and the results 
achieved by the projeet* For these seven projects^ the average 
placement wages were higher than the average wages for listings 
and placements available through the local Employment Service* 
Generally^ participants who received training—classroom^ skilly 
or OJT — ^Dbtained employment related to their training. In 
addition^ the intensity and breadth of services provided to 
dislocated workers by the seven projects^ in our opinion, helped 
to achieve these positive results* 

We identified several features common to the seven projects that 
we believe contributed to the achievement of exemplary outcomes. 
Project staff had developed expert knowledge of local labor 
markets^ including the identification cf job openings and their 
skill requirements. Staff also developed an extensive network of 
local CTiployer contacts and acquired an eKcellent reputation with 
them by providing appropriately skilled workers. Working 
one-on-one with participantSr staff identified participant 
Interests and skills and helped them develop a specific strategy 
that would enable them to compete effectively In the job market. 
The staff then helped participants implement these individually 
tailored strategies. The projects' activities (such as 
assessment, job search training, occupational skill training, OJT 
and placement assistance) were in our opinion rigorous and 
competent. In addition, persistent tracking of participants in 
the projects contributed to their successful completion. Project 
staff worked with participants to identify any personal or 
financial problems that might jeopardize the successful 
completion of their individual reemployment strategy. When 
needed, project staff helped participants Identify and acquire 
financial aid, personal counseling, or other support services. 

In the eighth project (Bartlesvllle) , while we confirmed that the 
wage and placement rates were as reported, we could not conclude 
that an apparent link existed between project outcomes and the 
assistance provided participants. We found that many of the 
participants obtained jobs that were in unskilled^ service 
occupations not related to the training provided. 

The seven projects for which we Identified an apparent link 
between the assistance provided and the outcomes achieved 
demonstrated that a variety of approaches can be taken to aid 
dislocated workers. In addition, we believe that no one set of 
activities achieved better results or was more effective than any 
other. For example, each of the seven projects stressed 
placement assistance as part of its activities. However, the 
projects in Akron and Suffolk County relied almost exclusively on 
placement-related activities to achieve their results. The Akron 
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project focused on placing participants in jobs that capitalized 
on skills acquired in their prior jobs. The Suffolk County 
project relied on OJT as a placement activity because project 
participants were generally low-skilled^ long-term unemployed who 
might not have been hired without the wage subsidy accompanying 
the OJT placement. These OJT experiences provided participants 
with new skills and resulted in permanent positions, in both 
locations the ability of project staff to locate appropriate job 
openings and match participants* skills to the needs of employers 
was facilitated by the staff *s knowledge of the local labor 
market. In addition^ the staff in each location had developed 
(1) eKtenslve personal contact with local employers and (2) an 
excellent reputation with local employers for providing good 
qual ity referrals. 

Two of the projects, Tacoraa and Jollet/ emphasized classroom 
training to give dislocated workers the necessary skills to 
become reemployed. While all projects provided classroom 
training to some of their part icipantti , these two projects 
provided such assistance to more than half of their project's 
participants. According to project officials, an extensive 
interest, skills, and ability assessment was provided to 
participants to determine their training needs. In Joliet a 
local junior college was the project opeEator and provided all of 
the classroom training. In Tacoma the training was arranged 
through several sources, such as the local community college or 
vocational institute or courses provided exclusively to project 
participants ©n a contract basis* The projects' results were 
achieved through a combination of an excellent assessment 
process, good quality training, and the individualized support of 
project staff to give participants the financial and emotional 
means to complete the training. The additional support services 
provided to participants were perhaps the key ingredient 
contributing to the completion of training for many project 
participants. The range of services offered included personal 
counseling, referral to relevant social service agencies, 
assistance in applying for Pell Grants or Guaranteed Student 
Loans, and assistance in obtaining part-time or temporary 
employment to help pay the bills whila enrolled in training and 
management and marketing training for individuals interested in 
starting their own business. 

The remaining projects, Beaumont, Everett, and Santa Cruz, 
achieved their results through a combination of activities, 
Ineludlng job search assistance, direct placement, OJT, or 
classroom training. These projects were flexible in their 
approach. The assistance provided to participants was based on 
an individual employability assessment* In the Beaumont and 
Everett projects, staff assessed whether a participant required 
retraining before placement in the local labor market was likely. 
In Santa Cruz, over half of the project participants were 
involved in OJT, and 30 percent participated in classroom 
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training* in Everett and Beaumont less than a third of the 
project participants were involved in either classroom training 
or OJT activities, but essentially most participated in 1ob 
search activities. 

POLICY IMPUCATIONS 

As the Congress analyzes various proposalii to expand or modify 
pEograins assisting dislocated workers, certain lessons learned 
from our review of successful title III projects should be 
helpful. Nantely: 

— Allowing states the flexibility to select sponaors from a 
variety of operating organizations, as opposed to channeling 
all funds through service delivery areas, has proven 
successful, 

— Having project staff with expert labor market knowledge 
and extensive contacts with local employers was a key 
ingredient to success , 

— Focusing projects on specific closings or layoffs facilitated 
the reemployment of workers. 
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AKRON, OHIO 



Background/Eoonomla Setting 

The JTPA title III dleloeatad worker program in the Akron area 
serves Sumnlt and Medina Counties in northeastern Ohio, including 
the eity of Akron, its suburbs, and rural countryside. This 
project is operated by the local private industry council of the 
service delivery area. The project has been in operation since 
PPG Industries, a major employer in the area, announced a major 
layoff in 1983, and the PIC received funding to assist those 
workers dislocated in their transition to new jobs. 

The area has been experiencing a major reorientation in its 
Industrial structure for more than a decade. Several major plant 
closings and permanent layoffs have occurred in the area, 
primarily in the manufacturing sector* Akron was formerly the 
tire capital of the United States, but today few passenger tires 
are produced there. The unemployment rate averaged about 6.8 
percent in the area during the 1985 program year (July 1, 1985- 
June 30, 1986), and 8*6 percent in the city of Akron, above the 
national annual average unemployment rate of 7.1 percent for the 
same time period* 

The area's economy has shifted from a reliance on several large 
Qtiployers dominated by manufacturing, which accouiited for nearly 
40 percent of employment in 1970, to a more diverse Industrial 
structure. In 1986 manufacturing industries accounted for less 
than a quarter of employment, a decline in manufacturing 
employment of more than 10 percent, while total employment in the 
area increased by over 13 percent to about 295,000. 

While the project was originally funded to serve workers 
dislocated as the result of the closure of a major portion of a 
PPG Industries facility, the program currently serves dislocated 
workers from a wide variety of manufacturing Industries and 
occupations. in addition to funding to provide assistance to any 
dislocated worker in the area, it is also operating under a JTPA 
title III grant targeted specifically to provide reemployment and 
retraining assistance to workers dislocated from the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. 

Participant Characterlstlos 

During program year 1985, the project provided assistance to 281 
area workers. About 11 percent were 55 years of age or older, 
and 19 percent had less than a high school education. Seventy 
percent were male and 14 percent were minorities. Most 
participants had stable work histories and were semiskilled to 
highly skilled workers from the manufacturing sector. 
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Project Outcomes 



During program year 1985 the Akron project placed 82 percent of 
project terniinees into employment. The average wage at placement 
was $6.48 per hour, with 21 percent earning less than $5.00, and 
nearly one-third earning $7.00 an hour or more. The wages paid 
to workers placed by the Akron office of the Knployment Service 
averaged $4.35 per hour. Some participants advised us that 
before enrolling in the Akron dislocated worker program, they had 
obtained work through the anployment Service office but at lower 
wages. The average cost per placement for program year 1985 was 
91,508. This cost included 11 percent of participants receiving 
classroom training at $3,500 to $4,700 per participant. 

Projeat Activltlea 

The Akron title III project emphasizes the need for job 
counseling and placement assistance to facilitate the 
reemployment of project participants. Project officials believed 
that the most effective and efficient use of their resources was 
to place project participants directly Into new jobs. To assist 
participants and prepare them for reentry into the work force, 
project staff developed a job search workshop which, according to 
project officials, was provided to all participants. First, 
through group discussion with a staff counselor and other 
dislocated workers, the workshop helps participants deal with the 
anger and frustration that may occur when individuals are 
initially dislocated. For example, a beverage delivery and sales 
worker told us that he initially saw himself as old and that he 
might have difficulty becoming reemployed. after program 
counseling, however, he realized not only that 52 was not old, 
but also that he had over 20 years of work experience to offer a 
future employer. The next part of the workshop Is an individual 
assessment of workers' skills and preference for either 
retraining or direct placement In a new job that utilized their 
existing skills. The final phase of the workshop develops 
participants' job search skills. Including resume preparation, 
interviewing techniques, and the Identification of job openings. 

The key to the above average performance of this project In our 
opinion was the staff's knowledge of the local labor market and 
Its ability to match project participants to employment 
opportunities that used their existing skills. The staff job 
developers, working full time to identify job openings, developed 
extensive contacts with local employers, several of whom had 
hired more than one participant. 

Occupational skill training and OJT were also available to 
project participants. While 85 percent of project placements 
were made without additional skill training in program year 1985, 
11 percent of participants received classroom skill 
training, including vending machine repair or machinist training 
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offered through a local privately, funded vocational school* Four 
percent of project participants received OJT* 

According to project officials, because most participants who 
entered the project were semiskilled to highly skilled, they 
generally did not require retraining to become reemployed if 
appropriate employment opportunities were available in the area. 
Direct job placement for such workers was often the first 
approach tried by this project. For example, one participant was 
a former truck driver for a beverage distributor. He was placed 
with a distributor of snack foods as a driver/salesperson, His_ 
job involves generating new business as well as restocking 
current clients. The job pays a base salary plus commission, 
providing annual income of between $20,000 and $32,000. 

One company that not only hired direct placements, but also 
provided OJT, was a manufacturer of rigid foam insulation. The 
OJT participants were brought in through the packaging and 
quality control stages of the production process and later, as 
openings became available, had the opportunity to compete for 
other positions. The starting wage at this facility was $5.88 
per hour with the potential of moving into positions that paid as 
much as $11.25 per hour, 

ConaluaioQ 

Because of this project's personal counseling, extensive job 
search assistance, and teaching of job search skills, we believe 
workers who might have settled for jobs paying less, or who might 
have been unemployed for a longer time, were able to capitalize 
on their prior job skills and enter jobs with higher wages. 



BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 



Background/Economic Setting 

This JTPA title III projact in northeastern Oklahoma is 
administered by the Tri-County Area Vocational Technical School 
(Tri-County Tech) in Bartlesvllle . The school is a local public 
eaucational institution providing vocational skill training to 
about 5,000 adults and secondary school students. It also 
provides services to dislocated workers from the city of 
Bartlesville and the balance of Washington County, as well as 
Osage, Nowata, and other surrounding counties. 

Tri-County Tech is a subgrantee of Oklahoma's Department of 
rechnical and Vocational Education, grantee of all 
nondiscretionary JTPA title 111 funds for the state from the 
Oklahoma Department of Commerce. The school has administered the 
local JTPA title III program since 1984. 

Northeastern Oklahoma is an area of rolling plains dotted by 
small towns, grazing cattle, and oil wells. it Is sparsely 
populated, with about 100,000 people residing in Washington, 
Osage, and Nowata Counties, which cover over 3,200 square miles. 
Rural and urban economies are dominated by energy and livestock 
production. Over one-third of the area's workers are employed in 
Bartlesville (Washington County), location of the area's two 
largest employers, Phillips Petroleum Company and TRW Reda Pump. 
The labor demands of these employers led to a concentration of 
high-wage skilled workers. 

?S5j®?v,^®?^^"?^ ^" agricultural prices In recent years 

life local economy with increasing unemployment. in July 

1985, area unemployment was 4.7 percent for the trl-county area. 
By June 1986, the unemployment rate nearly doubled, reaching 9 2 
?qfl^"^^?^'?''® t^t national annual average of 7.1 percent. since 
1985, Phillips Petroleum has laid off nearly half of Its 9,000 
local employees. The THW Reda Pump facility also reduced its 
labor force, laying off 700 of 1,200 employees. Smaller 
businesses, dependent on these larger employers and their 
employees for revenues, have also been laying off workers. 

Partlelpant Characteristics 

S^f^SS i^^w P?°f"m year (July 1985 through June 1986), the 

Tri-County Tech title III project provided services to 245 
dislocated workers. Two percent of patticipants were 55 years 
old or older, and 9 percent had less than a high school 
education. Sixty percent were male and 18 percent were 
minorities. According to program officials, dislocated workers 
served by this project included a combination of administrative 
support and clerical workers and skilled and semiskilled workers. 
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Project OutOCTes 



In program year 1985^ the project placed 84 percent of project 
terminees at an average hourly wage of 96.00* We examined 
project records for the 28 participants who found jobs since July 
1986, While the average hourly wage for these participants was 
about $6.24^ only seven had obtained jobs reJ^ted to their field 
of training . Project records show that wages were higher for 
participants placed in the occupation for which they were 
trained^ earning an average hourly wage of $8p65« Participants 
finding employment not related to their training generally worked 
in service occupations earning an average hourly wage of $5*29* 
The average cost per placement was $6^6. 

Trl-County Tech officials said that training curriculuras are 
designed to Improve general employabil Ity ^ as well as provide 
specific skill training, and that this improved their ability to 
find a job in a tight labor market, even if that meant a job 
unrelated to their training* They also noted that a lack of 
adequate financial support for living expenses kept many 
participants from continuing in a full-time training course* 

An official at the local office of the Oklahoma Employment 
Security Commission told us that jobs paying above minimum wage 
($3.35 per hour) were difficult to find in northeast Oklahoma* 
Jobs available through their office offered an average hourly 
wage of $4,65. 

Project Activities 

Project officials told us that assistance generally was provided 
to dislocated workers using the Tr i--County Tech school's existing 
personnel and facilities. During program year 1985^ all 245 
project participants attended vocational skill training classes. 
Remedial training was provided to 4 percent of these 
participants/ and 2 percent received OJT. Other services 
included aptitude assessment^ interest inventory^ and job search 
assistance * 

Dislocated workers were referred to this title III project by the 
local Snployment Service^ which identified and certified workers 
eligible for the program. The school also sought to attract 
dislocated workers to the program through advertisements in local 
newspapers. At a participant's request ^ a trained counselor 
administered tests to assess an Individual's skills^ aptitude ^ 
and areas of interest* Special seminars have been provided in 
resume writing^ interviewing techniques, and how to conduct an 
effective job search. The school's placement director and course 
instructors informed students of available jobs in the area* The 
school's job information center provided information on 
employment opportunities , 




Thm school provided vocational training for a variety of 
occupations in service, inanuf actur Ing, and construction 
Industries* Examples of occupationai training available include 
mlcrocOTiputer operator, bank teller, cosmetology, compater 
technician, of f set printing, engine repair, environmental 
control, welding, carpentry, and masonry. Depending upon the 
chosen course of study, training could take as little as 1 month 
or last up to 2 years of full-time couraework* Most training, 
however, requires at least 1 academic year of instruction. 

Conclusion 

Although we confirmed that this title III project achieved the 
wage and placement levels reported, we could not identify an 
apparent link between project Interventions and project results* 
While Tri-County Tech JTPA title III participants received job 
skill training, most participants obtained new jobs unrelated to 
the training provided by the program, with many of these in 
Lanskilled, service occupations* 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 



Backgrouna/EGonomla Setting 

The South East TeKas Regional Planning Coinmlssion , the service 
delivery area, funded two JTPA title III projects to serve 
Jefferson^ Orange, and Hardin Counties: Project Start, operated 
by Programs for Human Resource Services, Inc. (PHS) / a nonprofit, 
commu.ii ty-based organisation, and the Golden Triangle Worker 
Assistance Program, operated jointly by the Texas anployment 
Commission and the AFL-CIOp Our analysis focused on Project 
Start. 

Before 198 2 , employment in the oil refinery and petrochemical 
industries in the area was increasing, providing jobs with pay 
s scales well above the national average. Since then the 
three-^county area labor force of about 182,000 has declined by 
over 20,000. The annual unemployment rate in the area rose from 
16^7 percent In July 1985 to 19.8 percent in June 1986, well 
above the national annual ave:nage unemployment rate of 7.1 
percent. Unemployment rates in some of the area's major cities 
were even higher. For example, the annual average unemployment 
rate for program year 1985 was 17*9 percent for the city of 
Orange and 20.8 percent for Port Arthur* A number of specific 
plant shutdowns and layoffs were largely responsible for the 
increase in unemployment. The most substantial series of layoffs 
involved the Texaco Corporation, which has laid off about 3,000 
workers since 1982* The most recent layoff, in January 1985, 
affected nearly 1,400 workers from a variety of semiskilled and 
skilled trades throughout their refinery* These shutdowns and 
layoffs have had a "ripple effect" on the remainder of the 
community which community leaders believe is responsible for 
other layoffs and shutdowns in the area. For example, Northstar 
Steel Corporation laid off 200 workers, a local hospital laid off 
half its staff of 800, and state and local government employment 
has declined by 300. 

Participant Charaaterlstlcs 

For program year 1985 (July 1, 1985, to June 30, 1986), Project 
Start served workers primarily laid off from the Texaco plant in 
Port Arthur; however, it was open to all dislocated workers in 
the area* The participants were generally semiskilled to highly 
skilled workers, and most had been unemployed for several months 
before entering the project. 

This title III project served 848 dislocated workers in program 
year 1985. About 4 percent were age 55 and older. while 52 
percent had formal education or training beyond high school, 
about 8 percent had less than a high school education . Seventy 
percent were male and 34 percent were minorities. 
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Projeat Outeomes 



During program year 1984^ Project Start placed 85 percent of 
project termineea in jobi. The participant placement rate 
declined to 65 percent in program year 1985 ^ fci^^t Increased to 99 
percent for the period July 1^ 1986^ to Januay^ 31, 1987^ 
Project officials said that the lower placenieyifc rate in progcam 
year 1985 was not typical of the overall projecr^t performancs and 
was caused by a change in reporting requiremetit^a . They said 
project participants still in the program at th^e end of program 
year 1985 mte counted as not being placed even though many of 
them, after completing training, found jobs during the 3-month 
period following the completion of the program year. The average 
wage at placement was about $7.00 an hour* Ofdcials from the 
local employment office operated by the TeKas Employment 
Commission (this is separate from the Golden Ti^iangle Worker 
Assistance Prograni JTPA title III project) sai^ that stable jobs 
were very hard to find in the area. Most of time jobs listed by 
the local employment office were for temporary^ seasonal ^ oe low- 
skilled work, About 60 percent of its non--JTP^ title III 
placements ware in jobs with wages below $4, 50 an hour; in 
contrast, oyer 75 percent of project placefflent^ since July 1, 
1986, ware in jobs paying $4*50 or more* The a_verage cost per 
placement was $1,863. 

Project Aati?itlas 

Project officials deacribed this title III proj «ct as providing a 
combination of activ^ltiea based on a two^tler a pproach. Tier I, 
provided to all dislocated workers, consists of detailed intake 
and orientation, a □ ©b search workshop, and Amt ailed 
employability ski lie asaessment* Direct job st-^rcb asalstance 
was provided to participants whose current slcll Is were found to 
be marketabli. Participants who were identlftt-rf as needing skill 
training were provided tier II services consist Ing of OJT and 
classroom training * 

The project has active outreach activities thtt advertise the 
services offsrad by the title III program* Upo^i entering the 
program, partloipant eligibility is determined «nd an individual 
needs assessment is performed* Information is obtained on work 
history, #ducation, and financial status. The project's job 
search workehop is mandatory for all participants* This provides 
instruction on how to locate suitable job openings and 
effectiyely apply and Interview for employnient. At the 
completion of the workshop, project developara feielp participants 
find employmint* Participants unable to immediately find 
employment havt aacess to a job club for further support and 
assistance* Vocational and personal counseling are also 
provided. 



The project's three job develope.^s are responiible for 
identifying job openings and OJT opportunities for program 
partieipants with an objective of aecurlng pernianent employment 
In program year 1985, 88 participants received OJT, which 
generally lasted about 6 weeks. OJT placements ware made in a 
wide variety of manufacturing and service sector establishinents 
At one site, seven participants had been trained to assemble 
fire-fighting equipment* Their starting wage ranged from $4,00 
to $5.50 an hour. Only one of these was terminated by the 
employer I the others were either provided permanent posit Ions # 
some with promotions, or voluntarily left the company for other 
jobs paying higher wages. Another OJT eKperlence provided 
participants training to care for mentally ill patients* Entry^ 
level wages for these placements were betvjeen 15,20 and $6.50 ar: 
hour, and all participants completing the training became 
permanent employees • 

Classroom training was available to participants who needed to 
update their skills or learn new ones. Training was usually 
subcontracted to various local trade schools providing training^ 
for example^ in graphic arts, printing # and word processing* 
According to project officials, participants completing such 
training could expect to obtain employment paying between $4.50 
and $6.00 an hour. 

CoQQluslon 

Although most participants had been unemployed for several month 
before enrolling In the project^ we believe that through project 
Start's detailed individual employabill ty assessment^ project 
staff are able to identify the aQtlvlties best suited to each 
participant's needs^ and thus participants were better mhlm to 
secure reCTiployment at competitive wages despite the high 
unemployment rates prevailing in the area. 
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EVERETT, WASHIHGTON 



Baakgcound/EaoDOTla Settlsg 

Everett is in Snohoitileh Couotrv on the northeastetn ahors of Puget 
Sound* The Washington Bnpl^yrfBiient Security Department operates 
the dislocated worker progtain with JTPA title III fOMula funds 
and serves Snohomish County thorough the local Job Service office. 
The Washington Emplopent Seou mrlty Department established the 
Everett project mm apart of t:=he statewide Epeclal afiployment 
Training Service program deslgrined to serve workers dislocated 
fi^om closures or layoffs , The e local Job Service manager operated 
the dislocated worker prograinr JTPA title IIA (a program serving 
economically disadvantaged ^orrTkers) ^ and the Trade Adjuitment 
Assistance prograni and also QOo*ordinated services with other local 
employment agencies « 

The Everett area has a diverSfi ^ economy. The region has 
experienced a shift iway froin " traditional blue collat jobs in 
such industries as timber an4 z food processing, towarQ imployment 
in the region's expanding "hlgl^h tech" and aircraft industries. 
However r this transition has ot been without its casualties* 
The loss of jobs in eertaln mmm-atorm has resulted in pockets of 
unemployment. During program syear 1985 the unemployftiint rate for 
the city of Everett lyetaged fl* *1 p^r ^ent^ above the national 
annual average unemployment te nr 7.1 percent, whlLa the 
Snohomish County ratines 6*8 ^percent. 

ParticlpaQt Chmracteilstlaa 

During program year 1985 (July 1, 1985, to June 30, 1906), the 
Everett project served 174 wo^^ers dislocated froiti a number of 
different closures and layoffs** . Most workers were priviously 
miployed in manufacturing indu^^ tries* Of the workers inrolled in 
program year 1985, 9 pirc^nt w^sre 55 years of age or elder and 
over 50 percent had eduoatlon ^aeyond high school, while about 11 
percent had not completed High school. The project participants 
were predominantly mail (86 p©M:cent) and 6 percent were 
minorities . 

Project Outcomes 

During program year 1985 , abo\jt= 78 percent of the Everett 
project's termlnees mm pl^ce4H Into unsubsidlied ernployment . 
The average wage at pliQement wwas $7*92 per hour which/ while 
considerably less than the 910^-. 58 average wage before 
dislocation, was higher than th oe average wage in the area. The 
average cost per placimant $968. 

Based on our analysis of proj^c^t data for program year 1986, many 
participants who receivad skills training made a significant 



occupational change t^=om their prior jobs. For eKarnple, one 
lumbermill workac bec^ame a computer systems salesman after 
completing 8 months training at the Lake Washington Vocational 

and Technical Ctnter ^ In another case, a crane operator beciini 
an airplane assimbly v^orker after a month of training as a jig 
builder* 

Project Acti\riti^0 

While the Everett proj ect provided classroom training to 2S 
percent of project p^r - 1 icipants and OJT to 7 percent of project 
participants, acQotdin to project officials the principal 
service provided was j ob search assistance, which 85 percent of 
project partlelpiints r^eceived. During the intake process, 
participant eligibillt^y is determine, after which participants 
are enrolled in group job search assistance activities and 
receive an assesiment of whether training is appropriate, h 
principal componant of ^ this project involves the group self'-hilp 
activity^ which focuse *s on the development or enhancement of job 
search skillst PaCttc -ipants initiate their own active job siarch 
with support from grour_p members and assistance from project 
staff, who ptcvide l^b* or market information* while working in 
the group setting, e^cr-li participant learns and practices specific 
job hunting methods, t Participants also discuss interviewing 
strategies and preotic*e interviewing, which the instructor and 
other participants eri^^ique. The key feature of the job seatch 
assistance activity is the emphasis on participant self re 1 lanes. 
While the wotKshop lnst--tructor and other project staff are 
available to help part= Icipants, the goal of the workshop is to 
provide partieipants ^/^z:ith sufficient training in job search 
techniques so that tha^y can identify their own job opportunities, 
prepare their own resunme and job application, and effectively 
complete the job inter^^iew* The job search workshop requir^a, on 
average, no moia than ^30 days to complete* 

For classroom training the Everett project contracted with a 
variety of local insti^^utions , including Everett Community 
College, the Sniall Busfciness Center, Lake Washington Vocational 
and Technical Canter/ ^Idmonds Community College, and an 
assortment of private ^schools. Training was provided for 
various fields infl skiffl^ls, such as computer technician, businiES 
computers, electronic ^technician, auto mechanic, medical 
assistant, llbEary tecfc^nlclan, and law enforcement* 

Conaluslon 

The combination of aSslistance provided by the Everett title ill 
project, including job search assistance, classroom training, and 
OJT, in our opinion, eitaabled dislocated workers in the Everett 
area to obtain jobs th^at they otherwise might not have bean abli 
to identify or obtain^ 
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JOLIET, ILLINOIS 



Baokground/lconDmla Setting 

This JTPA title HI project is operated by the institute of 

Economic Technology, a part of <]Oli%t Jinior Cc^llsge, The 
^jproject serves dislocated worketP from Will Coi^nty, which 

oontains the city of jolieti Grundy County ; an^S any other 
-dislocated worker center that hm0 an operating agreement with the 

Institute. The Institute also ni^nagss economl^^ development in 
--the area's enterprise gone. Thi0 program has l=een in operatinn 
^ince July 17, 1983* 

— Joliet, which is located 35 mil^s aouthwest of Chicago, was 
Esmainly a heavily industriallgad c^oiiunlty^ area surrounding 

**Joliet is characterized by small aommunl ties dc^tting the rural 
^countryside * The manufacturing industry has tcradi tienally been 
^he source of most employment fa^ the area se^v^ed by this 
^p rogram. 

ahe area averaged an unemployitient; citi of g p©r^cent for program 
^ear 1985 (July 1, 1985^ to June 30^ 1986) , wht_le the ~ ' 

ujnemployment rate for Jollet aver^gtd 11 petceamt, above the 
datlonal ainnual average unemployrfi%iit rate of 7. - 1 percent. 

though unemployment has been de^riailng ov#t the past 4 years, 
«rhe area is still economically troubled. The ntaajority of workers 
served by this project are semiSkUlid to hlghl - y skilled for 
occupations that are no longer In dMnd, parti eularly in the 
ittianuf actur ing industry. 

^he large manufacturers, such as Caterpillar, G^-eneral Motors^ 
CZJ.S. Steel, and Te^caco, no longer are the ptlma: ry employers in 
i=he area, and small to medium miz^ iinufacturlnB^g companies are 
i^ow the major source of new employnintt 

Participant Characterletios 

^his project served 917 dislocated workers durltoig program year 
L985. About 5 percent of project paEticlpants ^^erm age 55 and 
colder, and about 18 percent had lagi than a higl^ school 
education. About 65 percent of theproject p^rfr-ticlpants were 
nfemale, and 33 percent were minor Itiee. The pr 3 j^sct serves all 
eligible dislocated workers and hag an additional JTPA title ill 
g rant from the Secretary of Labot's discretionary fund for 
vr^orkers dislocated from Caterpi IIsk Tractot In K19S3. 

P^3oject Outcomes 

Im program year 1985, the Jollat tttli lIi ptoj^et placed 86 
P'^^^f'^t of project terminees^ Thm ^iViCige wage ^t placement was 
9^*27 per hour, ranging from $5.52 to $8.91 par hour* Although 
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the average wage level for those who found employmen after 
participation was generally lower than their wage be fore 
dislocation^ it was higher than the wages offered for^ openings 
listed with the state ^ployment Service . Most job o^penings 
listed with the local Employment Service office offe^ied between 
$3 . 35 and $7 m 00 per hour . The average cost per plac«=einent was 
$l,120f which included classroom training at jollet ^Junior 
College at a rate of $18 per credit hour. 

Project Activities 

Project off icials told us that ths philosophy of the^r project 
was that significant Intervention generally is requi^red to change 
occupations^ and therefore, clasiroom skill training is 
emphasized* About 55 percent of the 1985 participan-^s received 
classroom skill training* The program also offers j^ob search 
assistance, job counseling, direct placement assista«ice, and OJT, 
Project staff told us that each participant who entemrs the 
program goes through an eKtensivi assessment process to determine 
his or her employability^ aptitudi^ ability, and Int^erests* Upon 
COTipletion of intake and assessment^ a determlnat ion is made by 
the participant and a program counselor whether the ^participant 
should enter training activities or direct job placec^ent. 

If direct job placement is selectidf the participant enters a job 
skill workshop and/or job elub^ whioh all participan*fcs are 
encouraged to take in order to learn job search s]cilB»s* Since 
many of these workers never eKperiinced a job search,^ they need 
to be coached in such activities is resume writing, ^^elephone 
interviewing, personal interviewing^ and teohnlgues how to 

identify job openings* 

If training is selected, particlpints either enter a long-term 
vocational/occupational training program at the juni^or college 
based on their aptitudes and Interiits or are placed in OJT* 
According to project officials, claisroom training a^^erages about 
39 weeks in length and participants usually take 12 ^fco 15 credits 
per semester. Participants are encouraged to obtain a 
certificate or an associates degrsi^ but shor t-teriti/ noncredit 
programs are also available. The occupations the pa^^ t iclpants 
receive training in vary from induitrial trades, suct:^ as 
industrial electrician, automotive service, mechanic^al production 
technology, and electronics technology, to service o^^cupations , 
such as computer science programnier, nursing, data entry 
operation, and secretary-*legal services* 

We observed students receiving training in electrlca^L/ 
electronics automated systems technology-^^a Z^year p^^ogram in 
which students learn to use state-of^-the-art automat^3d controls 
equipment for industrial proeesseSi The cul inary arfc=s program 
has students operate the school's food service progr^am. They 
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also learn hotel and restaurant managen^ent skills by operating a 
hotel and restaurant In downtown Joliefe:. 

For participants who need flnanQlal as^^lstanee to maintain 
themselves and their families while belong trained, the program 
provides assistanoe in obtaining Pell G^rants, part-time 
CTiployment through the Enployment Servi am, and social service 
assistance* According to the title III staff, participants are 
contacted frequently and follow-ups at# - made on a quarterly basis 
to ensure that they are attending class- mm and maintaining 
adequate grades. Some of the part ioipa i^ts we talked to told us 
that they had talked with project sta?£ several times during the 
prior 3 months. 



Partloipants not in need of long-term t«Metralnlng or who chose not 
to make the commitment may enter an OJT slot. About 4 percent of 
the program participants received OJT. Program administrators 
advised us that becauit they were invol^^ed in the economic 
development of the Joliet area^ they ha^^e been able to attract 
new employers into the area and provide OJT and direct placement 
opportunities for participants* The tnwtitute actively solicits 
companies to locate in the conTOunlty an^d highlights the 
availability of a skilled labor fotce# ^ome of whom are title III 
participants* According to project offiMclals^ the Institute has 
attracted three new companies to the ar^a in the past year. One 
IS a company that makes comfortera and Ss headquartered in 
Scotland but has locatad a small factor^^ in Joliet. The entire 
work force at this establiahment is mad^s up of former ti+:lo III 
participants* The c^pany is cucrently expanding and plans to 
hire more title III participants for boteh OJT and dii:ect 
placement* The wage lavels for workers at this company range 
from $4.00 to $9*00 per hour * The work entails sewing machine 
Dperation^ stitching maohine operation^ packaging^ shipping, and 
office work* 



Another company to locate in Joliet i& as branch of an English 
mack company* This company has hired ^ne automated systems 
jraduate for a managentent position and ^lans to hire 12 to 13 
;ltle III participants for OJT slots* ^nce the company Is in 
:ull operation^ it plans to hire 26 tltl .e III participants 
through either OJT or diriet placements According to company 
>fficials^ the wage range at this compan will be $9*00 to $12.00 
>er hour. The OJT slots will run for ^out 6 months when, upon 
luccessful completion, ths participant 1; m expected to become a 
full-time permanent employie. 



'onolueioQ 



re believe the Joliet projiot's eKtensiv«i long-term classroom 
iraming through Joliet Junior College atnd personal counseling 
nd support. Including asiiitance in obtaining financial aid to 
lomplate training, likely enabled dislod^ted workers to obtain 



permanent reemplcyment , The program's success In attraeting new 
employars as describad above also anhancad their development of 
OJT and diract placemant opportunities for project participants. 
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SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 



Baakground/EooaOTia Setting 

Dislooated workers in Santa Cruz County are served by the 
County|s Human Resources Agency title III program. The county 
consolidated all of the gocial service programs into one agency. 
The state oversees the county administration of the program on a 
day-to-day basis with title III comprising a major division 
within the structure (6 percent of the Human Resources budget) * 
The Santa Cruz Human Resources Agency obtains its money from the 
State on a formula basis and operates as the SDA/PIC for the 
county* This title ill program has been in operation since 
January 1985. 

Santa Grui is a rural ^ small business community* The county is 
geographically isolated by mountains north and east^ Monterey Bay 
to the west^ and the Pajaro River to the south. Santa Cruz has 
nearly 5^000 small businesses^ and approximately 80 percent 
employ 20 or fewer people. All eligible dislocated workers are 
served by this program. 

The county is eKpected to show a net increase in jobs through 
1987* The manufacturing sector^ led by the electronics industry, 
is expected to grow moderately* The retail and service 
Industries have been steadily growing and are generating most of 
the new job opportunities in the area* The average unemployment 
rate for the county during program year 1985 (July 1, 1985, to 
June 30, 1986) was 8.7 percent, well above the national 
unemployment average for that period of 7.1 percent* 

Pactialpant Cbaractairlstlcs 

Program participants generally come from the electronics 
industry, and most work in production assembly. In program year 
1985, this title III program served 54 dislocated workers* 
Seventy*eight percent of the participants were of prime working 
age (22-44), and 4 percent were 55 and older. Most (57 percent) 
were male, and one-third were minorities. Approximately 11 
percent of the participants had less than a high school 
education * 

Project Outcomes 

This title III program had a placement rate of 77 percent. The 
average wage at placement was $5.50 per hour, ranging from 94.00 
to 525*00 per hour, about 63 percent were in the $4.00 to $6.00 
per hour range* These wages were higher than those offered 
through the state Employment Service of f ice , where 72 percent of 
the jobs offered wages between 93.35 and 96.00 per hour. The 
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average cost per placement was 53^317, which Included a classroom 
training cost of $2^400 per participant. 

Project Aotlvities 

This title III program offers a combination of assistance, 
including job search assistance, job counseling and job 
development services, and OJT* About 30 percent of the 
participants received classroom training, while 56 percent 
entered OJT placements* Only 15 percent received direct job 
placement assistance. 

According to project officials, the program contracted with 
Worldwide Educational Services for classroom training as well as 
for some OJT placements. All participants were tested in basic 
skills upon entering the program. If participants were 
qualified ,^ they could obtain a direct job placement or, based 
upon the counselor's evaluation, they could enter either 
classroom or OJT. All participants conducted "field surveys" on 
industries that Interested them. This survey involved talking 
with people in the Industry to determine if the participant was 
qualified for an OJT slot or direct placement or if they were 
willing to enter classroom training to become qualified. 

The responsibility to develop OJT slots was shared between the 
title III program and its contractors. The length of the OJT 
varied but generally lasted for 3 to 4 months. Classroom 
training lasted from 8 to 18 weeks depending upon the occupation. 
Classes were offered In accounting/bookkeeping/eler ical , customer 
service representative, and electronic/digital service 
technician * 

The contractor for OJT slots for title III placed 20 participants 
In program year 1985 with various area employers. One long--term 
unemployed participant was placed with an equipment rental 
company* He initially was denied the job| however, upon 
intervention from the contractor, he was hired. His work 
Involved the maintenance and repair of equipment ranging from 
lawnmowers to large construction equipment. His OJT placement 
began in September 1985 and paid $5.00 an hour, and he was hired 
permanently in December 1985 at $5,50 an hour. 

We interviewed two title III participants who were enrolled in 
the classroom In electronics. One had been laid off from an 
electronics firm, where he was involved In the shipping/receiving 
department. The other was laid off from a computer company, 
where she was a data entry operato?:* Both were expected to 
graduate in the spring of 1987, According to state Employment 
Service data, the expected starting wages for the electronics 
field are between $4.00 and $5*00 per hour. 



CoDclusiOQ 

Wa balleva the Santa Crug program, through its Individualized 
skill and Intarast assessment, developed a oombination of 
services for partloipants that enabled them to secure new 
employment at competitive wages* 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY, NEW YORK 



Background/Eaonomio eattlng 

DlslQeated workers from Suffolk County are served by the title 
III project operated by the oounty Department of Labor. The 
county Department of Labor also operates employment and training 
programs for the economically disadvantaged in the SDh under 
title IIA of the JTPA. The county is the SDJk. The county has 
been operating JTPA employment and training program! since the 
inception of the program and formerly operated similar programs 
under the Comprehensive Bmployment and Training Act. 

Suffolk County, the eastern-most county on Long Island, is 
characterized by numerous small conmunities with much of the area 
remaining rural. The economy of Suffolk County is rapidly 
changing. The county previously served as a commuter coiranunity 
with many residents working in adjacent Nassau County or in New 
York City* Recently the area's economy has begun to expand 
dramatically, with employment growth in small manufacturing and 
service industries. Employment in the county is about 674,000 
and is expected to Increase by about 19 percent in 1987. 
Employment expansion will be led by manufacturing, which is 
eKpected to increase employment by about 36 percent. In 
addition, constuction, wholesale trade, and service industries 
are expected to expand by more than 15 percent. The unemployment 
rate for Suffolk County in June 1986 was 4.7 percent, below the 
national average of 7*1 percent* The county, therefore, has 
little excess labor supply, resulting in a tight labor market, 
which has contributed to the relatively high wage rates for low 
and unskilled workers. 

There have been relatively few business closures or large 
permanent layoffs in the area that resulted in the dislocation of 
significant numbers of workers* With the expanding economy in 
the area, we were told by program officials that skilled workers 
who are dislocated can become reemployed quite readily. As a 
result, the title III program in this area principally serves the 
long--term unemployed and workers who possess few or limited job 
skills who have been dislocated from a variety of industrlee and 
occupations. 

Participant Charaaterlstlcs 

This title III program operates on a calendar year basis and in 
the first 11 months of 1986 served 219 workers, about the same 
number who were served in 1985^ About 68 percent of program 
participants were of prime working age (22-44), while about 4 
percent were 55 years or older. The participants were 
predominently male (78 percent) and 41 percent were minorities. 
About one-quarter of the participants had less than a high school 
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education* Nearly all participants in the title III program were 
also receiving benefits from the JTPA title IIA program, also 
operated by the oounty Department of Labor, which provides 
CTiployment and training assistance to economically disadvantaged 
adults* 

Project OutCCTee 

The overall placement rate for this project in 1986 was 70 
percent. The average placement wage was $5.61 per hour^ ranging 
from $3*35 to $10.15 per hour. Slightly more than one- third of 
placements earned less than $5.00 per hour; more than half^ 53 
percent^ earned between $5.00 and $7.00 per houri and 10 percent 
earned $7.00 per hour or more. Essentially .all OJT participants 
were hired by the employer who provided the training. The 
average cost per placement was $1,440. The program enabled low- 
skilled , long-term unemployed to obtain employment in semiskilled 
jobs, such as machine operators and clutch rebuilders. These 
jobs provide stable employment with the opportunity for future 
advancement. 

According to Employment Service officials, employment 
opportunities in the area available through the local aiployment 
Service office included retail sales positions and jobs for 
unskilled workers. Many of the job listings were for temporary 
or seasonal work. The wages offered for these jobs were 
generally the lowest paid in the area, starting at minimum wage, 
but most were in the $4.00 to $5.50 an hour range. 

Project Aotivitles 

New York State legislated that 50 percent of the JTPA title III 
funds must be used for OJT activities* The Suffolk County 
program enrolled 87 percent of 1986 participants in OJT. 
Relatively few participants, 5 percent, were enrolled in 
□lassroom skill training, and 16 percent were placed directly in 
jobs without training* 

Project officials told us that due to the tight 'or market and 
the 50-percent state requirement, this project cL le to stress 
bhe use of OJT to provide training to program participants and to 
Dbtain stable, long** term employment opportunities « Job 
Sevelopers are assigned territories In which to find employers 
f^ho are willing to hire low-skilled labor for OJT. Over 50 
lifferent local employers provided OJT slots. About 5 percent of 
participants were in OJT for at least 4 weeks and some OJT lasted 
IS long as 16 weeks. The typical OJT experience, however, was 
Cor a period of 8 to 10 weeks, full time. 

phe industries and employers where OJT placements were made 
Included a wide variety of small establishments in the 
manufacturing and service sectors offering training in various 
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occupations* The titla III job developers emphasised placing 
partiolpants with employers who offer the potential for long-term 
employment at competitive wages and where there was opportunity 
for advancement • 

One partieipant, for eKample, was placed in OJT with a 
manufacturer of brass lamp parte and accessories. The 
participant was trained to operate machinery that produced these 
parts from brass rods. The opportunity to advance to a position 
operating more complex machinery was present, as was the 
opportunity to become a "set up" person, whose job entails the 
programming of the machinery controls. This person's wage prior 
to dislocation was 95*00 per hour. The starting wage with this 
company was $5.50 per hour* 

Another participant was placed in an OJT setting with a company 
that rebuilt automotive clutch assemblies* The participant was 
first assigned to the operation of relatively simple machinery 
that formed parts* Following satisfactory progress learning the 
processes, advancement opportunity was offered to more complex 
tasks^ such as the reassembly of clutches. This worker's 
previous work experience was sporadic and intermittent, paying 
wages between $3*35 and $5.00 per hour. The starting wage at 
this company was $4*85 per hour* 

Conoluaioo 

The Suffolk County JTPA title III project's extensive job 
development and reputation with local area employers, in our 
opinion, have enabled dislocated workers, who were predominantly 
economically disadvantaged, to find permanent employment at wages 
generally higher than those available in the area. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON 



Backgcound/EaonOTilc Setting 

This projeot was initiated In response to the announcement by 
ASARGO corporate officials on June 27, 1984, that the copper 
smelting operations at the Tacoma plant would be terminated in 
February 1985* Following the announcement, a local task force 
was formed that ifieluded representatives from the Tacoma-Plerce 
County Economic Development Board,. ASARCO, the Steelworkers and 
Teamsters unions, the PIC, the Tacoma Job Service Center, the 
Tacoma-Pierce County Enployment and Training Consortium (the 
local SDA) , United Way, the state legislature, congressional 
staff, and the state anployment Security Department's Office of 
Dislocated Workers (responsible for all state JTPA title III 
projects) * The task force coordinated local and state resources 
to establish prelayoff assistance, and on September 6, 1984, the 
ASARCO workers Resource Center opened at the local union hall* 

The closing of the ASARCO-^Tacoma plant affected about 500 of the 
plant s employees and reduced employnient In the primary metals 
industry in the Tacoma area by almost a third* This compounded 
the already above-average job losses to the Tacoma manufacturing 
employment base* The average annual unemployment rate for Tacoma 
during the 1985 program year (July 1, 1985, to June 30, 1986) was 
8*2 percent, above the national annual average unemployment rate 
of 7*1 percent* 

?2**^SiP^?^?^ the center's operation and provide assistance to 
ASARCO dislocated workers, the ASARCO task force. In conjunction 
with the state Employment Security Department's Office of 
Dislocated Workers, applied for and received Department of Labor 
JTPA title III discretionary funds. 

Participant Charactarlstlas 

The project served 338 workers dislocated by the ASARCO closing. 
About 97 percent of the participants were male, and about 9 
percent were age 55 or older* Most participants (86 percent) had 
at least a high school education, and 13 percent were minorities* 
Based on an analysis of workers at the ASARCO plant, project 
officials estimated that most of the dislocated workers were 
long-term employees who averaged about 15 years' employment at 
the plant. They also estimated that the average wage for hourly 
workers was about $12.43 an hour* Most of the title III 
participants (60 percent) were semiskilled to highly skilled, but 
according to the project operator, none of the ASARCO workers in 
the trades craft occupations met union journeyman requirements, 
and many did not have transferable skills. Project officials 
estimated that 95 percent of the hourly workers would need 
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training to augment their current skills to qualify for 
eomparable jobs outside the plant. 



Project Outcomes 

In program year 1985, about 83 peraent of the ASARCO project 
terminees found employment In a variety of occupations. For many 
of these workers^ the changes in occupations were dramatic. For 
example, one worker from the ASARCO smelter, after receiving 
classroom training in computer repair and a period of OJT with a 
Tacoma computer company^ was employed as a computer repairman. 
His employer advised us that the transition from the amelter 
floor to the "white collar" world of the computer had required 
considerable effort but had been successful. In another case, 
the ASARCO worker expressed an Interest in starting his own 
business providing lawn care services. While he had the 
technical skills needed, he had no experience in operating his 
own business and further testing identified some limitations in 
basic math skills* After receiving some remedial training in 
math and participating in the Tacoma Small Business Incubator, he 
opened his own landscaping business. 

While most ASARCO workers returned to work at lower pay, their 
pay was still higher than the average wage for the Tacoma area. 
Before closure the average hourly wage at ASARCO was $12*43. The 
average placement wage for project participants was $10.24 per 
hour. The average cost per placement was $3,332, which included 
classroom training costs of $1,500 to $2,000 per participant. 

Project Aotlvitles 

At the ASARCO Workers Resource Center, job counselors and job 
developers work with each participant individually to identify 
their skills and interests using an assortment of basic skill 
tests and aptitude tests* Using a computerized system containing 
over 90 percent of the occupations in the local job market, we 
observed project staff working with participants to Identify the 
skills needed to be successful in each job. By matching the 
skills of a participant against the skills needed for a potential 
job in the area, the counselor can help participants develop a 
specific strategy, which may Include classroom training or OJT, 
In program year 1985, every participant received this skill 
assessment and job counseling assistance. About 62 percent 
received classroom training, and 5 percent were placed in OJT 
positions. 

In two cases, participants sought to start their own business* 
However, the one participant had only a 6th grade math skill 
level, while the computer program indicated at least a 9th grade 
math level was needed. The participant's strategy was to attend 
a remedial math class to increase his math skills so that he 
could operate his own business* The other participant had the 




technieal training needed to operate a German bakery and 
restaurant but lacked the business training needed* To assist 
him anu nther ASARCO workers interested in starting their own 
business^ the ASARCO projeet developed an agreement with the 
Tacoma Small Business Incubator, a local business development 
organization, which provided management and marketing training, 

Conclusion 

In our opinion the personal assessment and extensive classroom 
training provided to dislocated ASARCO workers appears to have 
significantly contributed to their successful transition to nen 
jobs in different occupations at wages generally higher than 
those available in the area. 
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Requests for copies of GAO reports should be sent to: 

U,S. General Accounting Office 
Post Office Box 6015 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 

Telephone 202-27B-6241 

The first five copies of each repDrt are free. Additional copies are 
$2.00 each. 

There is a 25% discount on orders for 100 or more copies mailed to a 
single address. 

Orders must be prepaid by cmh or by check or money order made out to 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
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